SOME   SOLDIEES   OF  THE   WAR

an important position in the Federal Army, and his was
just the sort of dashing impetuous nature which belongs
to the soldier who might be supposed to be eager for the
chances of war. I found, however, that Ouster was as
sincerely anxious as any civilian like myself could be,
for the maintenance of peace between Great Britain and
the United States, and indeed, he went so far as to sug-
gest several means of arrangement by which an honour-
able understanding of an abiding nature could be arrived
at by the two countries.

Not long after this conversation with Ouster I at-
tended the banquet already mentioned which was given
in New York to the British High Commissioners, and I
was reminded of my talk with Ouster by a passage in
the speech of General McDowell, one of the most dis-
tinguished of the Federal officers in the Civil War.
General McDowell observed that when people deplored
the horrors of war they seemed often to overlook the
significant fact that wars were in most cases made by
the civilians, and that it was left to the soldier to con-
quer the peace. General McDowell pointed out the
purely passive nature of the part which the soldier
usually played in all the policy that led up to war. The
men of peace, as they would ordinarily be called, met
together in their several Cabinets and planned the
policy which led to the war. It might be a rightful
policy or it might be a wrongful policy; but whatever
it was, the soldier had absolutely nothing to do with it.
I have often, indeed, observed in the course of my own
experience that when some question is at issue between
some two States which may lead to war, one usually
finds a far greater heat of passionate utterance among
civilians than among soldiers. While I am referring to
General McDowell's remarks at the New York banquet
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